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1980 1981 1982 (a) % Change (b) 
1981/2 
Exchange Rate: US$l1 =F CFA 211.30 227.73 328.62 (c) 20.9 


(All values in US$ million unless indicated) 
INCOME AND PRODUCTION 


GDP at Market Prices 
Per Capita GDP at Market Prices 
Phosphates 
Exports (million metric tons) 
Value 
Percent of export earnings 


Coffee 
Exports (metric tons) 
Value 
Percent of export earnings 


Cocoa 
Exports (metric tons) 14,507 10,500 
Value 38. 28. NA 
Percent of export earnings Als 3. NA 


Cement Clinker Production (metric tons) 468,000 602,000 868,215(c) 
Electricity Consumption (1,000 kw) 300,665 324,868 277,373 (d) 
Of which locally produced 12,496 16,503 18,889 (d) 


MONEY AND PRICES (endyear) 


Money Supply (currency, demand and time 
deposits) 343.4 
Interest Rates (commercial banks) 
Priority sector loans 9 to 11% 
Nonpriority sector loans 10..5 £0.13.53 : 
Time deposits 4.50 to 9.5% depending on term and amount 
Consumer Price Indices 
African (1970=100) 262.6 314.2 342.1(c) 
European (1970=100) 229.9 247 268.8 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Net Reserves (endyear) 38 27 131.5 
External Public Debt (disbursed and 

undisbursed) 909 860 782.1 
Debt Services as Percent of Export Earnings 

(after rescheduling) 25.4 33.3 75.4 
Current Account Deficit -191 .  =160 -175.4 
Trade Deficit -213.3 -226.4 WA 
Exports, FOB 337.4 206.9 NA 

U.S. Share: USDOC statistics, FAS 17 9.2 10.1(c) 
Imports, FOB 550.7 433.4 NA 

U.S. Share: USDOC statistics, FAS a9 2 24.2 25.3) 


NOTES: (a) Figures for 1982 are estimates, unless otherwise indicated; (b) percent change 
calculated using F CFA values to avoid exchange rate distortions; (c) actual 1982 figures; 
of October 1982. 


AREA AND POPULATION 

Total Area: 21,850 square miles 
Agricultural Area: 9,652.5 square miles 
Population (1982): 2.7 million 

Annual population growth rate: 2.66 





SUMMARY 


The Togolese economy is characterized by a heavy dependence on three 
major exports--cocoa, coffee, and phosphates--and by a traditionally 
active trading sector. The majority of the Togolese population, how- 
ever, engages in subsistence agriculture. Togo was officially classi- 
fied as one of the "Least Developed Among Developing Countries" by the 
United Nations General Assembly in December 1982. While the Togolese 
GDP has grown: steadily in nominal terms over the past decade, in real 
terms it fell an estimated 4.8 percent from 1980 to 1981 and another 
3.2 percent from 1981 to 1982. Its decline in dollar terms has been 
even more striking due to the increasing value of the dollar against 
the CFA franc (F CFA). 


The Government of Togo (GOT) has emphasized the importance of agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, and in normal climatic conditions, Togo is 
virtually self-sufficient in foodstuffs. The agricultural sector con- 
sistently accounts for 26-27 percent of the total GDP. Production of 
food crops such as yams, rice, manioc, sorghum, millet, and beans has 
increased over the past 3 years, but that of corn and peanutsis esti- 
mated to have decreased in 1982, largely due to disappointing rains. 
The 1981-82 season for cash crops showed large decreases in the pro- 
duction of cocoa and cotton, although the production of coffee in- 
creased somewhat. These declines are also due mostly to lack of rain. 
The 1982-83 production suffered from similar drought conditions. In- 
ternationally financed developmental programs for cocoa, coffee, and 
cotton production; the introduction of animal traction; and construc- 
tion of feeder roads and small irrigation systems should help Togo over 
the long run to increase its agricultural production and to assume a 
greater role in the exportation of food crops. 


The secondary sector continued to decline in 1982. Its contribution 
to the GDP has dropped from 26.2 percent in 1978 to approximately 20.9 
percent in 1982. Sales of the major mineral resource--phosphates-- 
were at their lowest level since 1976, and lack of demand has forced 
the national phosphate company to operate at slightly more than half 
capacity. The regional cement clinker factory--owned jointly by Togo, 
Ivory Coast, and Ghana--significantly expanded its output in 1982, but 
is still operating under capacity. Manufacturing activities have re- 
mained fairly constant over the past 3 years in both real and nominal 
terms. The entire state enterprise sector is undergoing intensive re- 
view by the GOT along with experts funded by the World Bank. Six 
state enterprises were closed in December 1982 as part of Togo's ef- 
forts at structural adjustment. The construction industry has dimin- 
ished in importance as the number of large investment projects and 
government building programs has shrunk. Togo continues to rely on 
electricity from Ghana's Akosombo Dam for more than 90 percent of its 
electric energy, but the share of locally produced energy is slowly 
growing. 


The largest portion of the GDP comes from the tertiary sector, espe- 
cially commerce and tourism. Commercial sales were hurt following the 
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April 1982 imposition of new import restrictions in Nigeria and the 
September 1982 closure of Ghana's borders. Tourism has continued to 
grow, and the number of visitors to Togo in 1982 increased by 12 per- 
cent over 1981. Lomé's port saw a slight rise in activity in 1982 
over 1981. An expansion of the port is underway. 


To deal with its serious debt problems, Togo worked with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank in 1982 on the negotia- 
tion of a $23 million stand-by arrangement and $40 million structural 
adjustment credit, respectively. Both agreements were approved in 
early 1983. In the context of these programs, Togo has undertaken a 
variety of measures to improve fiscal performance, to reform the state 
enterprise system, and to revitalize the agricultural sector. In ad- 
dition, Togo was able to reach agreement with its Paris Club official 
creditors on the rescheduling of debts due in 1983. The conclusion of 
these financial accords should provide Togo with additional resources 
and time to put its economy in better order. 


Opportunities for U.S. firms remain limited. However, Togo's efforts 
at agricultural self-sufficiency offer opportunities for increased 
sales of agricultural-related goods. There will be several large in- 
ternationally financed projects, possibly a phosphoric acid complex, 
but sales are generally linked to financing arrangements. Togo pro- 
vides generous benefits to foreign investors under its Investment 
Code, although some revisions to the Code are expected later this 
year. Togo offers an attractive and stable environment and would 
serve as an excellent regional center for offices or factories, es- 
pecially if the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) is 
successful in its ongoing efforts to form a customs union and reduce 
or eliminate customs duties and other trade barriers among the 16- 
member countries in the region. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


In nominal terms, the Togolese GDP has known an impressive growth, al- 
most doubling in size from 1970 to 1982. Its real annual growth rate 
averaged about 12 percent during 1970-75 and about 3 percent per year 
from 1975 to 1980. The GDP reached the $1 billion level for the first 
time in 1980. Since 1980, however, declining demand and prices for 
Togo's principal exports--phosphates, cocoa, and coffee--have led to a 
period of stagnation and regression. Real GDP grew by only about 1 
percent in 1980 and declined by 4.8 percent in 1981 and by 3.2 percent 
in 1982. While the GDP has continued to increase in nominal terms, 
its dollar value has diminished by almost 30 percent since 1980 due to 
increasingly unfavorable exchange rates. It is likely that real 
growth in the GDP will be nonexistent or minimal for the next 2 years, 
but later in the decade may attain annual rates of 2-5 percent if cur- 
rent restructuralization efforts are successful. 





STRUCTURE OF THE ECONOMY 


The primary sector--production of food and cash crops--accounted for 
approximately 27 percent of total GDP in 1982, as it has consistently 
for the past 5 years. The bulk of this value stems from the produc- 
tion of cocoa and coffee, with smaller amounts coming from-the sales 
of cotton, palm products, and groundnuts. This sector is far more im- 
portant than the figures would suggest, however, since it provides 
about 80 percent of total employment in Togo. Most workers in this 
sector are engaged in subsistence farming. The secondary sector-- 
mining, industry, construction, and energy--represented 21 percent of 
the GDP in 1982. Its share of the GDP has decreased in both nominal 
and real terms over the past 5 years with diminishing activity in both 
mining and construction. Less than 4 percent of the working popula- 
tion is employed in this sector. The tertiary sector--commerce, tour- 
ism, transportation, communications, and public and private services-- 
provided the most important share of the GDP in 1982, an estimated 
51.8 percent. Over the past decade, it has regularly occupied this 
preeminent position in the value of the GDP, and the real growth rate 
of this sector averaged 2.5-3.5 percent per year from 1970 to 1980. 
Approximately 17 percent of total employment is generated by this sec- 
tor, which also includes civil servants. Togo's exports depend heav- 
ily on phosphates, cocoa, and coffee, which in 1981 provided 50, 14, 
and 9 percent of export earnings, respectively. From 1975-80, the 
three commodities accounted for about 70 percent of all export earn- 
ings. Both phosphate and cocoa exports dropped in 1982, and the share 
of these three major commodities in 1982 export earnings is estimated 
at 61 percent. Trade deficits in Togo averaged about $150 million 
from 1974 to 1980, but the average since 1980 has been above $200 mil- 
lion. Current account deficits, which averaged $160 million in 1974- 
80, have grown only to an average of $175 million since 1980, due 
largely to net capital in-flows. 


PRIMARY SECTOR: With three quarters of the population dependent upon 
agriculture, the GOT has given top priority to the primary sector and 
to rural development efforts. With sufficient rainfall, Togo is self- 
sufficient in food crops and has active programs to encourage the ex- 
pansion of cash crop production. However, rains in 1982 and in the 
first half of 1983 were disappointing. Average rainfall in 1982 was 4 
percent below 1981 levels, which in turn had been 8 percent below 1980 
levels. By June 1983, precipitation in the food crop growing areas in 
the northern two-thirds of Togo was generally normal, but parts of the 
cash crop growing areas in the southern third had received only about 
50 percent of the 10-year average rainfall levels. 


Food crops: Agricultural self-sufficiency is the GOT's single most 
important priority for the 1980's, and it has undertaken an extensive 
campaign to promote the expansion of cultivated land, the use of 
higher yield crops and fertilizers, the introduction of new techniques 
such as animal traction, the construction of rural infrastructure to 
facilitate the transport of crops to markets, the institution of small 
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irrigation systems, and the raising of livestock, poultry, and fish. 
Most farming in Togo is for subsistence only and no more than 20 per- 
cent cf total food crop production is likely to be marketed in any 
given year. Since Togo launched its "Green Revolution" in 1977, pro- 
duction of all major food crops has increased significantly. From 
1977 to 1982, the following increases in production were achieved: 
peanuts, 50 percent; yams, 37 percent; beans, 126 percent; sorghum and 
millet, 17.5 percent; manioc, 25 percent; corn, 12.8 percent; and 
rice, 12.8 percent. Land under cultivation for these crops increased 
almost 11 percent, from 1977 to 1982. However, the 1982 growing season 
saw declines in production of peanuts (-21 percent) and corn (-6 per- 
cent), both of which are grown largely in the southern third of Togo,’ 
which suffered from insufficient rainfall in 1982. Similar results 
are expected from the 1983 growing season. With concerted government 
efforts and international aid projects, including USAID's own animal 
traction program, continued increases in production and yield per hec- 
tare are expected for the remainder of the decade. 


Cash crops: Cocoa, coffee, and cotton are the most important cash 
crops in Togo, and all three have been the targets of the internation- 
ally financed expansion and development projects over the past decade 
which should continue well through the 1980's. The cocoa and coffee 
program, begun with French bilateral aid in 1971 and expanded with 
World Bank credits in 1974 and again in 1979, has been aimed primar- 
ily at replanting aging cocoa and coffee plants whose yields had been 
steadily declining. The project also includes the construction of 
rural infrastructure and promotion of food crop production. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of these projects, cocoa and coffee were increased 
in 1982-83 and will be raised gradually over the-next few years. 

These price increases should encourage further increases in production 
as long as climatic conditions are good. 


Cocoa production, which reached 29,363 metric tons in the October-to- 
October marketing campaign in 1971-72, declined during most of the 
1970's, dropping to 12,602 metric tons in 1978-79. Production has 
begun to grow again slowly as the first crop of replanted trees ma- 
tures. In the 1979-80 season, production was 15,335 metric tons and 
15,994 metric tons in 1980-81. Unfortunately, lack of rain severely 
limited production in the 1981-82 season, and production fell to 
11,035 metric tons. Exports of cocoa, which vary with production fig- 
ures since they are calculated by calendar year and include cocoa 
smuggled into Togo from Ghana, grew from 14,500 metric tons in 1980 to 
18,252 metric tons in 1981. In 1982, exports fell to approximately 
11,000 metric tons due to poor crops and stricter Ghanaian controls 

on smuggling. The 1982-83 season is expected at best to equal the 
poor 1981-82 production and export levels since there were serious 
drought conditions and brush fires in cocoa and coffee regions during 
the height of the growing season in early 1983. 


Coffee production has followed similar trends. Peaking in the 
December-November marketing campaign in 1968-69 at 16,581 metric tons, 
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production fell to 6,460 metric tons in 1971-72 and attained only 
4,703 metric tons during the drought of 1977-78. By 1979-80, produc- 
tion climbed to 10,385 metric tons only to fall again in 1980-81 to 
7,940 metric tons. The 1981-82 crop was approximately 10,000 metric 
tons. The 1982-83 production may again drop as low as 7,000 metric 
tons due to dry conditions in production areas in early 1983. Exports 
of coffee in calendar year 1980 amounted to 9,019 metric tons and grew 
slightly to 10,105 metric tons in 1981; 1982 exports are estimated at 
10,853 metric tons. 


Cotton production also has been increased significantly by joint World 
Bank/French rural development projects in cotton-growing areas. When 
the first of these projects was instituted in 1978, production of cot- 
ton in the 1977-78 season was at a low of 4,517 metric tons. From 
1970 to 1977, the peak of cotton production was 10,736 metric tons in 
1974-75. In the 1978-79 season, production jumped to 12,674 metric 
tons and made an even more spectacular climb to 20,214 metric tons in 
1979-80; 1980-81 production was 23,962 metric tons, but the 1981-82 
production is estimated to have declined to approximately 20,820 metric 
tons due to unfavorable climatic conditions. This increase in produc- 
tion since 1978 is largely due to an expansion of land under cultiva- 
tion. The World Bank and France approved the second 5-year phase of 
this development project in late 1982 and estimate an 85 percent in- 
crease in cotton production by 1987. 


SECONDARY SECTOR: This sector, which contributes the smallest portion 
of the three major sectors to the total GDP, is largely dominated by 


numerous state or mixed enterprises. Phosphates and cement clinker 
from Togo's limestone deposits constitute the most important mining 
activities, accounting for approximately 8 percent of the total GDP in 
1982. In real terms, however, the proportion of the value of this 
sector to the GDP has dropped significantly since the late 1970's. 

The industrial/manufacturing sector, which grew only about 2 percent 
per year from 1975-80, in 1982 represented about 7 percent of total 
GDP. In addition to the state enterprises, there are approximately 90 
small private manufacturing concerns, mostly handicraft operations. 
Construction activity in Togo has declined from 9 percent of GDP in 
1978 to only about 3 percent in 1982 as major government investment 
projects were completed in 1980-81 and as debt problems have precluded 
the undertaking of additional projects. Energy provided approximately 
2 percent of the GDP in 1982, bringing the total share of the second- 
ary sector of the GDP to 21 percent. 


Phosphates: High-quality phosphates are the single most important 
commodity for the Togolese economy, providing an estimated 50 percent 
of export earnings in 1981, While production of phosphates increased 
by 26 percent in 1982 to 2.8 million metric tons, only 2 million 
metric tons were sold due to lack of worldwide demand. In 1982 ex- 
ports represented a 10 percent drop from 1981 sales. As a result of 
this drop in sales, the national phosphate company (Office Togolais 
des Phosphates--OTP) has had to operate well below maximum capacity 
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levels of 3.7 million metric tons per year. Prices in dollar terms 
have remained more or less constant, however, and the appreciation of 
the dollar vis-a-vis the F CFA has helped to stabilize phosphate reve- 
nues despite the drop in sales. Direct contributions to the Treasury 
by OTP in 1983 will account for about 12 percent of all government 
revenues.. OTP also has been called upon in the past to finance subsi- 
dies for unprofitable state enterprises and to make investments in de- 
velopment projects. Currently underway is a World Bank financed fea- 
sibility study on the construction of a $400 million phosphoric acid 
complex to exploit Togo's deposits of less saleable low-quality phos- 
phates. An Anglo-American firm will begin the second phase of these 
studies in mid-1983. If the project appears feasible, the GOT will 
seek financing from the World Bank and other sources in 1984-85, and 
construction could begin in 1985-86. The GOT hopes to secure up to 50 
percent foreign equity in the project. 


Cement Clinker: The Société des Ciments de l'Afrique de l'Ouest 
(CIMAO), a $340 million World Bank financed project, is owned jointly 
by the Governments of Togo, Ghana, and Ivory Coast, and produces ce- 
ment clinker from Togo's limestone deposits. In 1982, it increased 
production to 868,215 metric tons, up 44 percent from 1981, but still 
well below its annual capacity of 1.2 million metric tons. Managerial 
and financial problems have plagued CIMAO since its inception, and in 
1982 CIMAO awarded a new technical assistance contract to the Société 
des Ciments Frangais. In 1983, CIMAO obtained additional credits from 
the World Bank of $15 million. The three co-owners divide the annual 
production evenly among them. 


Industry: Most large industrial units in Togo are either wholly or 
partially owned by the Government, but there are also approximately 90 
private enterprises which employ about 8,000 people and produce a va- 
riety of handicrafts and other products. Major enterprises in Togo 
include production of beer and soft drinks, shoes, plastic household 
items, palm oil, cement, and flour. Many state enterprises have been 
unprofitable, and in December 1982, the GOT announced the closure of 
six state enterprises--a salt company, the Lomé bus company, a manioc- 
processing plant, an agricultural equipment company, a small- and 
medium-size enterprises promotion center, and a fruit company--and 
sale to the private sector of the government-owned trucking company. 
The GOT also announced that it would no longer subsidize ailing state 
enterprises. World Bank-funded experts are currently studying the op- 
tions for the government-owned textile factory, steel mill, and oil 
refinery, the last of which has not been in operation since February 
1981. Additional studies will be conducted over the next year on the 
entire range of state enterprises, and the remaining unprofitable com- 
panies will be closed or sold to the private sector. 


Energy: With no real energy resources of its own, Togo depends on 
Ghana to supply about 90 percent of its electricity from the Akosombo 
Dam at Lake Volta. Government-owned thermal and diesel plants give 
the GOT the option of decreasing this dependence somewhat but have 
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been expensive to operate. Financing has been mostly lined up for the 
construction of a hydroelectric dam on the Mono River at Nangbeto to 
supply electricity for Benin and Togo, and the World Bank, among other 
donors, hopes to approve a credit for this project in 1984 or 1985. 
Togo has no proven petroleum resources and depends on imported oil for 
all of its petroleum needs. An American oil company conducted seismic 
evaluations of potential offshore oil reserves in early 1983, but the 
results of the studies are not yet known. 


TERTIARY SECTOR: This sector provides 50 percent of the GDP but has 
declined in the past 2 years in real terms. Commerce and tourism to- 
gether represented approximately 20 percent of total GDP in 1982, with 
increases in tourism making up for a decrease in commercial dctivity. 
The transportation system is good and growing, and Lomé's port in- 
creasingly serves landlocked Mali, Niger, and Upper Volta. Lomé re- 
mains an important financial center in West Africa, and Togo benefits 
from large capital in-flows into its seven commercial banks and three 
government development banks. 


Commerce: Togo has historically been a trading nation, and there is 
an energetic and fairly prosperous network of small traders throughout 
the country. There are more than 360 registered commercial enter- 
prises in addition to the six major trading companies: Société 
Générale du Golfe de Guinée (SGGG); Compagnie Francaise de 1'Afrique 
de l'Ouest (CFAO); Société Commerciale de l'Ouest Africain (SCOA); 
Societé Commerciale et Industrielle de la Céte d'Afrique (CICA); 
United Africa Company (UAC); and SONACOM, a government agency which 
has a monopoly on the importation of certain staple commodities. Com- 
mercial activity decreased in the wake of the April 1982 imposition of 
new import restrictions in Nigeria and as a result of Ghana's Septem- 
ber 1982 border closure. Both Nigeria and Ghana have long been major 
trade partners in the official and unofficial trade of such items as 
cigarettes, alcohol, cloth, and used clothing. Over the past year, 
local merchants have seen a drop in sales of anywhere from 10 to 50 
percent. While trade has increased with Upper Volta and Niger and in- 
formal trade with Ghana and Nigeria continues, the prospects for an 
upsurge in commercial activity with Togo's neighbors is unlikely in 
the immediate future. 


Tourism: Togo's tourist infrastructure is excellent and is mostly 
government owned. There are 1,820 licensed hotel rooms in the coun- 
try, including the "5 star" Hotel du 2 Février and Hotel Sarakawa plus 
other international class hotels in Lomé, Kpalimé, Atakpamé, Sokodé, 
Kara, and in two game reserves. The number of visitors to Togo has 
risen steadily since 1977, reaching 130,000 in 1982, a 12 percent in- 
crease over 1981. For the present, though, hotel capacity exceeds 
demand and the average rate of occupancy in the government-owned 
hotel network is about 58 percent. Lomé is actively promoting itself 
as a center for regional and international conferences and does offer 
outstanding hotel and restaurant facilities as well as a safe and 
stable environment. In addition, there is an impressive $35 million 
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government-owned trade fair complex, Lomé 2000, with 228,112 square 
feet of covered exposition space. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION: Togo's major highway systems--the 
north/south Unity Highway to Upper Volta and the east-west coastal 
highway from Ghana to Benin--have been receiving facelifts and exten- 
sive reconstruction with World Bank and European Development Fund as- 
sistance. These improvements should prove a boon to the transporta- 
tion sector and enhance Togo's regional importance. 


Communication systems with Europe and the United States are generally 
good, and it is now possible to direct-dial the United States with 
little or no wait. The Fund of the Economic Community of West African 
States is currently seeking tenders on the construction of a $35 mil- 
ion telecommunications system to improve regional communications 
links. 


Lomé's port is undergoing a $40 million expansion program funded by 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Activity at the port, measured in 
metric tons, increased by 14 percent from 1981 to 1982, due largely to 
increases in production of cement clinker, which is shipped to Ghana 
and Ivory Coast. The port is equipped for containerized traffic, and 
around the port is a 173-acre free port area and an additional 1,581 
acre industrial park. Warehousing, assembling, and manufacturing op- 
erations can receive customs exoneration on imported raw materials and 
exported finished products. Upper Volta has built a warehouse in the 
port zone and Niger and Mali are completing their own warehouse facil- 
ities there. A second port at Kpémé is used for shipping phosphates. 
Lomé has an international airport which can accommodate DC-10's and 
Boeing 747's and is served by KLM, UTA, Air Afrique, Nigeria Airways, 
Air Zaire, Ghana Airlines, and Air Gabon. There is a new inter- 
national airport in northern Togo at Niamtougou which can accommodate 
DC-10's, but it has not yet been officially opened to public flights. 


Banks: Together with Benin, Ivory Coast, Niger, Senegal, and Upper 
Volta, Togo is a member of the West African Monetary Union (UMOA), 
which was created in 1962. The member countries share the same cur- 
rency, the F CFA, which is issued by a common central bank, the 
Banque Centrale des Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest (BCEAO). France 
guarantees the convertibility of the F CFA into French francs (FF) at 
a rate of 50 F CFA equal 1 FF. There are seven commercial banks in 
Togo: the Union Togolaise de Banque (UTB--owned in part by Credit 
Lyonnais, the Deutsche Bank, and the Banca Commerciale Italiana), the 
Banque Togolaise pour le Commerce et l'Industrie (BTCI--owned in part 
by the Banque Nationale de Paris and the Société Financiére pour les 
Pays d'Outre-Mer), the Banque International pour l'Afrique Occiden- 
tale au Togo (BIAO), the Banque Arabe Lybienne-Togolaise du Commerce 
Extérieur (BALTEX), the Banque Commerciale du Ghana (BCG), the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International (BCCI), and the Banque Libano- 
Togolaise (BLT). There are also three government development banks: 
the Banque Togolaise de Développement (BTD), the Société Nationale 
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d'Investissements (SNI), and the Caisse Nationale de Crédit Agricole 
(CNCA). Also located in Lomé are the headquarters for the development 
bank of the West African Monetary Union, the Banque Ouest Africaine de 
Développement (BOAD), and the Fund of the Economic Community of West 
African States, which includes the 16 countries in the region. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


History: For the first 15 years of its independence, Togo pursued re- 
strained developmental and fiscal policies, and achieved growth rates 
of about 7 percent per year while keeping its debt service limited to 
less than 10 percent of export earnings. In 1974, however, phosphate 
prices quadrupled, and, after the GOT nationalized the sole phosphate 
company in Togo in February 1974, revenues doubled from 1974 to 1975. 
As a result, the GOT designed an ambitious development plan, its 

third in a series of such plans since 1966, at a cost of about $1 bil- 
lion. Even though phosphate prices dropped in late 1975 to about half 
of their 1974 value, the GOT did not revise its priorities or plans in 
the face of declining revenues. Furthermore, several projects have 
proved so far to be of marginal or no economic benefit. By 1979, Togo 
had accumulated arrearages in its international debts of over $100 mil- 
lion and was forced to turn to the IMF for a stand-by arrangement and 
to the Paris Club for rescheduling of $258 million in debts for 1979 
and 1980. In 1980, however, coffee and cocoa prices declined, as did 
phosphate sales. In 1981, Togo was forced to return to the IMF for a 
second stand-by arrangement and to the Paris Club to reschedule $132 
million of debts due in 1981 and 1982. However, Togo did not meet 
targets for repayment of arrearages and control of expenditures. 

Thus, the 1982 program did not come into effect. 


Current debt situation: Faced with external arrears amounting to $162 
million and an additional $110-$120 million due in debt payments in 
1983, Togo turned again to the IMF and successfully negotiated a $23 
million stand-by arrangement in April 1983. As part of the stabiliza- 
tion program designed in cooperation with the IMF, Togo agreed to re- 
duce its government deficit, to diminish its external arrears, to cut 
its personnel costs, and to institute tighter controls on government 
expenditures. With the commitments to the IMF package in place, the 
GOT turned again to the Paris Club in April 1983 and was able to ob- 
tain agreement on the rescheduling of most arrears and 1983 debt pay- 
ments to official creditors. The GOT expects to come to a similar 
agreement with private creditors (the "London Club") by mid-1983. 


Government Finance: The 1983 GOT budget is targeted at approximately 
$200 million and marks a 5.22 percent increase over its 1982 budget. 
The bulk of this increase results from a 46 percent increase in the 
level of international debt repayments, which will consume 34 percent 
of the total budget. The operating budgets of all ministries except 
the two education ministries were reduced by 1-10 percent from 1982 
levels. Joint operating expenses were cut by 16 percent, and state 
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subsidies, scholarships, and transfer payments were cut by almost 8 
percent. The investment budget is almost a third smaller than it had 
been in 1982. Direct tax revenues are expected to increase in 1983 
about 11 percent from 1982 due to more efficient tax collection meth- 
ods. In addition, a new 5 percent tax on all salaries was imposed in 
January 1983. Electricity taxes were augmented significantly in April 
1983, and further reforms in the tax system are expected before the 
end of the year, including probable reduction of the benefits cur- 
rently offered under the Investment Code. 


Other Reforms: The year 1983 is expected to begin a period of eco- 
nomic adjustment for Togo, as it has initiated an extensive program 
of structural readjustment with the assistance of a $40 million World 
Bank credit. In addition to the fiscal measures designed in coopera- 
tion with the IMF, the World Bank program aims to rationalize the ex- 
tended state enterprise system and to promote agricultural develop- 
ment. As noted earlier, Togo announced in December 1982 the closure 
of six state enterprises, the sale to the private sector of another, 
and the end of all government subsidies to nonviable state enter- 
prises. Studies with World Bank-funded experts are continuing on the 
remainder of the state enterprises, including the steel mill and oil 
refinery. To encourage greater agricultural production, producer 
prices on major cash crops, for which the state-owned Office des 
Produits Agricoles du Togo (OPAT) is the sole buyer and exporter, were 
raised in 1982 and will be progressively raised over the next few 
years. Furthermore, the GOT has committed itself to minimizing its 
intervention in establishing prices for food crops, especially by lim- 
iting the role of the national grain agency, TOGOGRAIN. These meas- 
ures are expected over the medium term to encourage production of ad- 
tional crops which will be available for export. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS: Real growth in the Togolese economy is unlikely 
until at least 1985. The IMF and Paris Club agreements for 1983 do 
provide some breathing room in meeting international financial obliga- 
tions, and the World Bank structural adjustment program should help 
Togo to focus efforts and investments in more productive and profit- 
able sectors. Relations with major Western donors remain good, and 
there is every reason to believe that foreign assistance will con- 
tinue to promote rural development and to aid Togo over financial dif- 
ficulties. Togo will remain limited, however, in its economic possi- 
bilities by its lack of a variety of valuable natural resources, 
dependence on the swings of international commodity prices, reliance 
on trade within the subregion, and its small domestic market. Efforts 
toward greater fiscal discipline, increased levels of agricultural 
exports, and further efforts to promote the regional economic integra- 
tion through ECOWAS should help the economy to regain positive momen- 
tum and real growth rates in the second half of the decade. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade: U.S. Department of Commerce statistics show that U.S. exports 
to Togo grew by 4.5 percent from 1981 to 1982, totaling $25.3 million, 
but dropped in the first quarter of 1983 by 49 percent of the value of 
first quarter 1982 exports. Togolese statistics for 1982 are not yet 
available, but in 1981 the United States was the sixth largest source 
of imports for Togo. Togolese imports of U.S. goods accounted for 
only 4.2 percent of total Togolese imports. Imports from France 
represented 31.6 percent of the total; from the United Kingdom, 12.7 
percent; from the Netherlands, 9 percent; from West Germany, 5.9 per- 
cent; and Japan, 5.6 percent. Major U.S. exports to Togo in 1981 
were: cigarettes, poultry products, aluminum cables, used clothing, 
automobile parts, and rice. In addition, Togo has for several years 
imported between $2-$3 million worth of wheat from the United States, 
but in 1981 virtually all wheat imports came from Canada, although 
much of this wheat is believed to be of U.S. origin. Togolese exports 
to the United States, included gemstones and marble, amounted to $9.2 
million in 1981 and to $10.1 million in 1982. 


U.S. Presence in Togo: Direct investment by U.S. companies in Togo is 
estimated at $500,000 to $750,000, virtually all of which are facili- 
ties belonging to Mobil Oil. Texaco Oil also has major equity ina 
local subsidiary. Among the major U.S. companies which are represen- 
ted by firms in Togo are Honeywell, International Harvester, General 
Electric, IBM, Carrier International, Caterpillar, Cummins Engine, 
General Tire & Rubber, and Ingersoll-Rand. A variety of U.S. consumer 
products also is found in major stores in Lomé. 


U.S. Export Prospects: Government budget cuts, a depressed commercial 
sector, and the continued appreciation of the dollar vis-a-vis the 

F CFA all work against an expansion of U.S. exports to Togo. In- 
creases in sales of large machinery or construction-related equipment 
are unlikely, and the market for popular reexport items such as ciga- 
rettes, alcohol, and used clothing should be at best constant until 
conditions in neighboring countries improve. There appears to be a 
steadily growing urban market for U.S. agricultural products, espe- 
Cially rice and wheat. Furthermore, Togolese efforts to increase ag- 
ricultural production should improve prospects for sales of agricul- 
tural goods such as fertilizers, pesticides, simple agricultural 
implements, animal, and chicken feed, high-yield seeds, etc. 


Major Projects: The most attractive and largest project down the road 
is a $400 million phosphoric acid complex, on which feasibility 
studies are underway with funding from the World Bank. The next phase 
of these studies, by an Anglo-American firm, will begin in summer 1983 
and continue until early 1984, at which time Togo will seek foreign 
financing and possibly foreign equity up to 50 percent. If adequate 
financing is located, construction could begin in 1984 or 1985. Con- 
tact: Office Togolais des Phosphates (OTP), B.P. 379, Lomé, Togo. 
Construction of a $200 million hydroelectric power plant on the Mono 
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River at Nangbeto for Togo and Benin is planned for 1984-85, with 
funding expected from a variety of sources, including the World Bank. 
Contact: Ministry of Plan of Industry and of Administrative Reform, 
B.P. 1667, Lomé, Togo. The World Bank approved in April 1983 a $12 
million credit as part of an internationally funded $27.6 million 
project to improve the Lomé water system by the construction of new 
boreheads, a new transmission main, neutralization plant, ground res- 
ervoir, pumping station, new pipelines, house connections, and stand- 
pipes. Contact: Régie Nationale des Eaux du Togo, B.P. 1301. Lomé, 
Togo. As a practical matter, however, most project contracts are tied 
to financing. 


Investment Opportunities: Limited resources, financial constraints 
agreed to as part of the IMF recovery package, and virtual inability 
to undertake new commercial loans will prevent the GOT from making new 
sizeable investments of its own in the next few years. Nevertheless, 
foreign investors are welcomed by the GOT, and, at present, the Togo- 
lese Investment Code is relatively generous, offering tax holidays, 
exemption from customs duties, 100 percent foreign ownership and guar- 
anteed repatriation of profits. However, Togo expects to modify this 
code in the course of 1983 and benefits to foreign investors may be 
somewhat reduced. Togo and the United States do have an investment 
guaranty treaty dating from 1962, and U.S. investments in Togo are 
eligible for coverage from the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion. 


Regional Opportunities: The ECOWAS established by treaty in 1975, 
comprises 16 member states in the region and offers a market of over 
160 million people. It envisages gradual elimination of customs 
duties and other trade restrictions among all member countries and 
promotes the free circulation of goods and people. While the organi- 
zation is still in its infancy, the opportunities for an important re- 
gional market are great, and Togo offers a convenient and stable en- 
vironment for U.S. companies seeking regional offices or factories. 

No visas are required for U.S. citizens, and Togolese residence visas 
are easily obtainable. There is good telecommunications service with 
Europe and the United States, a good network of international and re- 
gional airline connections, and an excellent tourist infrastructure. 
Americans will find Lomé a pleasant and relatively inexpensive city in 
which to live or conduct business. 
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